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glass of hot water before each meal is as helpful as medicine for these 
ailments, their eventual cure being the free outlet that relieves the irrita¬ 
tion of stagnating food in the stomach. 

The number of pounds that some of these patients gain, verges on 
the sensational. Frequently forty, fifty, and even seventy pounds are put 
on in short order by the gastro-jej unostomy cases. Results in the Finney 
operation of gastro-duodenostomy are longer in showing themselves. 

Nourishment is the keynote An ordinary mixed diet is advocated, 
given in moderate amounts but often, until the stomach can stand its 
three square meals a day. 

The nurse, however, will do well to bear in mind that most of this 
class of patients are true-blue dyspeptics: invalids with nerves starved 
and functions perverted, who stick to their preconceived ideas of diet 
with the tenacity of adhesive plaster. The nurse must be bland but 
persevering in enlarging the bill of fare, and in winning her patient 
back to the thoughts and habits of health. She will often have oppor¬ 
tunity to reflect with Mark Twain that “habit is habit, and cannot be 
thrown out of the window, but must be coaxed downstairs a step at a 
time.” 

The coaxing process may tax her cheerfulness to the utmost, but let 
her take comfort in the verdict of an eminent surgeon: “There is no 
class of surgery that we do, that gives us on the whole such satisfaction 
as our stomach work.” 


CHILD LABOR 

BY LILLIAN D. WALD 
Nurses’ Settlement, New York 


The National Child Labor Committee met in Washington in 
December last, a serious gathering of a few overworked men and women 
in the interests of the working children of this great nation, whose 
condition is fast becoming the humiliation of America. England had 
the scandal of wage slavery of children of tender years in the begin¬ 
ning of the last century, but the people of the United States have not 
had enough wisdom or humanity to learn by her experience how to pro¬ 
tect those who are helpless to protect themselves against the exploit¬ 
ation of sordid-minded employers or an indifferent public. 

In respect to the employment of young children, America does not 
rank with highly civilized countries like England, Germany and France, 
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but with Spam, Italy, and llussia. Child labor has been extending with 
frightful rapidity in our midst for a number of years, and it was discour¬ 
aging to learn, from the reports read at the convention, that in spite of 
agitation going on in many States, and the fact that some thirty-five 
States now have some kind of restrictive legislation, child labor is on 
the increase, owing to the multiplication of factories, both of cotton 
and glass.* The great manufacturers who employ children as young 
as seven and eight years old for from twelve to fourteen hours 
a day and from ten to twelve at night, make various excuses to defend 
their greed. Sometimes it is the plea of giving the children knowledge 
of a trade ; sometimes it is the sentimental explanation of a widowed 
mother; sometimes the frankly mercenary declaration that without child 
labor they cannot run their business. 

Owen R. Lovejoy, in his paper read at Washington, said in regard 
to the “ widowed mother" The excuse most frequently met is the 
plea for the f poor widow who will be left without support if her little 
boy and girl are taken from the factory or store. In every commu¬ 
nity she is found, and the advocates of her cause are both numerous 
and powerful. Men of commanding position in the community, as 
business men and as philanthropists, openly avow the justice of the 
employment of children of tender years, in labor that dwarfs the body 
and stifles intellectual growth, because the poor widow would suffer 
for bread if they were to be emancipated. The plea is a plausible one, 
but the facts do not justify its claim. Only a small proportion of those 
whose little children are employed at hard labor are ‘ poor widows,’ 
and for these we dare believe society can better afford to make adequate 
and honorable provision, recognizing their service to the community 
in the care of their young, rather than that the young, the only real 
wealth the community can boast, should be made a meat offering to the 
hunger of the parent. Let us forever put to shame this brazen slave- 
master of childhood which poses as philanthropy by showing that what¬ 
ever the sacrifice, the children of our generation shall not be made the 
means of livelihood to any member of the community.” 

As to the plea of not being able to keep in business without 
child labor, the members of the national committee are at one in 
holding that a business which really depends on this dreadful necessity, 
and which cannot exist except at the price of ruining the future citi¬ 
zens of the republic, is not worth keeping, nor is any people able to 
keep it at so great a cost. 

* An estimated increase of two millions was reported at the Washington 
meeting. 
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The work of the National Child Labor Committee is to awaken 
the public conscience, and arouse the government to the necessity of 
doing for our future citizens what the Department of Agriculture does for 
the farmer in the way of disseminating information, and furnishing 
protection for crops and trees, for lobsters and fish. To that end we 
are planning to ask Congress for a Federal Children’s Bureau, which 
shall deal entirely with questions relating to children, to study and to 
investigate, to collate with every other department, to supply information, 
and to stimulate progress in everything which concerns the children of 
our country. This Federal Bureau for Children has been a cherished 
project for nearly two years, and in presenting it to officials and wise 
people in Washington and New York, we have found it taken up every¬ 
where with earnest approbation. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley writes of the urgent necessity for it as 
follows, in Charities of January 6: “ News about the bug that may 

destroy the boll-weevil is given out by the government of the United 
States to the Associated Press as fast as it can be obtained by agents 
sent to different parts of the world in search of the longed-for bug. 
Facts about the young cotton in the boll are sought so hungrily that 
' leaks ’ have been said to occur in the department which publishes the 
facts about the young cotton, its health and welfare. 

“ But what of the young children who pick the cotton in the fields, 
the little black children in the cotton fields? What of the young 
children who spin and help to weave the cotton in the mills, the little 
white girls seven and eight years old, working all night long in the 
cotton mills in Georgia and the Carolinas? 

“ Of these children who are the citizens in the bud, the children 
who will be the republic when we are dead, the federal government pub¬ 
lished in 1900 the fact that there were then 579,947 between the ages 
of ten and fourteen years who could not read or write. In November, 
1905, the government issued a bulletin giving the details bearing upon 
these truly dreadful figures, the facts bearing upon the children and 
their ignorance. But the children are meanwhile grown up and mar¬ 
ried. 

“ By telegraph we are told of the boll-weevil and its hoped for 
parasite. But for tidings of the working children we wait until they 
are grown up and married. 

“Year after year the Department of Education and the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor have left to a volunteer body the task of printing the 
child labor laws and the compulsory education laws of the year, their 
own publications being as remote from the life of the children who 
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work as the hieroglyphics upon the tombs of Cheops and Raineses,—so 
old that when they reach us the generation of children with whom they 
dealt are already grown, and the laws are already changed. 

“ The new bureau is to change this. It is to meet the new 
demand for knowledge which may serve to bring the United States up 
out of the black list of the nations, where it now stands along with 
Russia and Italy, having the largest actual numbers of illiterate and 
unschooled children to be found among the nations of Western civil¬ 
ization.” 

Mr. A. J. McKelway, one of the secretaries of the National Child 
Labor Committee, said, in his address in New York City, 1905: “The 
child is the saviour of the race. The child is the harbinger of the 
Golden Age, when, as it has been pictured to us, the forces of greed 
and forces of violence and the forces of cunning shall walk together 
in peaceful procession, while “ A little child shall lead them.” In working 
for the protection of the child from too early toil, with its stunting of the 
body and dwarfing of the mind and spoiling of the spirit, we are laboring 
for the building up of the race that is to be. The child labor problem 
touches many others. But it seems to me that the old darkey summed 
up the whole philosophy of this movement when he was made to say: 

“ ‘ I heah de chillun readin’ 

’Bout de worl’ a turnin’ ’roun’, 

Till my head gits sorter dizzy 
As I stan’ upon de groun’; 

But let her keep a turnin’ 

If ’twill bring a better day. 

When a man can mek a livin’ 

While his chillun learn an’ play.’ ” 

Single copies of various leaflets and pamphlets on the subject of 
Child Labor will be furnished gratis upon application to the Secretary, 
S. M. Lindsay, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York City. Those 
interested in its distribution can obtain this literature in quantity at 
cost price. Please write for list of publications. 


" What ?” called the fair young thing to the man who had fallen 
from his horse for the tenth time that morning. “ Falling off again ? 
Where did you study horsemanship? In a correspondence school?” 



